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certainty with which good crops could be produced in almost all
years (see " Agriculture ").

But though private effort in matters of irrigation has an early
reached limit, it does appear (vide " Irrigation ") that there are district
public projects, such as that of Colonel Montgomerie, which would largely
tend to secure a great section of the district, if not for ever, yet for a
very long period, from any chance of famine, and would at the same
time supply cheaply vast stores of food for use in famine times, while
the increased demand for labour and the increased food for cattle would
both push back the approaching danger to the labouring population and
enable better tillage even on lands not actually irrigated, while the
increase of wealth and valuable products would go far to develop the
district. In this direction at least there appears to be hope even for
the immediate future, if the works are soon carried out. It is to be
concluded that, unless by great irrigation schemes, or by the develop-
ment of wells, or by sudden and great rural improvements, production
in Ooimbatore can never keep pace with human reproduction; that all
these are possible, but while the first two are probable, the third, as
regards the poor ryots who chiefly hold the land, is improbable.

But with increasing and redundant population and almost station-
ary production must come a lowering of the social standard of comfort
and living; while a great body of ryots remain stationary, the lowest
strata must be gradually sinking in comfort with every addition to their
ranks. And this process is accelerated by social habits ; owing to the
intense conservatism, aversion to removal, and inertia of the Coimbatore
ryot, to the influence of the caste system which practically prevents a
peasant from entering a trade or profession, to the absence of industries
for surplus members to engage in, to the absolutely universal custom
that every male and female of the population shall marry and marry
early, and to the law of equal inheritance and division, the whole country
is being parcelled out into patches cultivated by a population ever
tending to redundancy, to degradation in the standards of comfort, to
destitution of the means and to absence * of aspirations of rising in the
world. The number of petty puttahs, of which the proportion is very
heavy, does not completely disclose the facts, for many of these are
joint puttahs and have in some cases as many as thirty names in them
(see Appendix HI). True that many persons hold in many more than
one, but there are thousands who only hold a share in a single petty
puttah, and it is these that swell the relief camps in time of faanine.
The number of puttahs has not increased of late years; it is the
immense number of persons now holding under these pattais claiming
petty shares in petty holdings, and living on the scanty produce of them,
that should be ascertained and considered.15 It cannot be doubted but

15 This continual subdivision into petty holdings must 1)0 d%feinguMhed from that
reduction in cultivated area which has been suggested as a means of improving agriculture;
the former merely means so many more pauper ryots rudely eultvrating a larger area of